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LET US HOLD A STANDARD’ 


WE are gathered at the historic seat of this uni- 
versity, whose campus now extends throughout the 
state, to dedicate ourselves anew to the ideals of three 
great American educational traditions: That of the 
original colonial college, with its emphasis on humane 
learning and responsible citizenship; that of the land- 
grant college, devoted to the democratization of learn- 
ing and the application of intelligence and liberal 
values to everyday pursuits in agriculture, industry, 
and home making; and that of the state university, 
serving all the people of the state. 

New Jersey is uniquely fortunate in combining 
these elements in one institution. Rutgers is the only 
colonial college which has become both the land-grant 
college and the state university. 


1 Inaugural address as president of Rutgers University, 
May 8, 1952. 


By 
LEWIS WEBSTER JONES 
PRESIDENT, 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW JERSEY 


But the strength of a tradition depends, of course, 
on what we do with it. If the ivy on our oldest 
buildings reminds us of our colonial heritage, it is not 
a symbol of mere antiquity or of academic isolation. 
It symbolizes instead the relevance to our eontempo- 
rary needs of the high standards of academic excel- 
lence and integrity for which Queen’s and Rutgers 
have always stood and our determination to maintain 
and advance them. Remoteness, isolation are not 
problems afflicting a state university. We have a 
definite constituency to serve, namely, all the people 
of New Jersey, and that is a very healthy thing. 

We have ample opportunity to bring learning and 
living together. The extension services of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture have led the way in a most re- 
warding kind of education—that of teaching people 
how to do their jobs better. The branches of the 
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University College and the general extension service 
bring educational opportunity to working men and 
women throughout the state. And many of our un- 
dergraduate students in New Brunswick, Newark, and 
Camden have the maturing experience of earning at 
least a part of their expenses in college. The purpose 
of learning is, after all, not to earn grades and credits, 
but to improve judgment. The more we can relate 
our academic studies to the solution of actual prob- 
lems of community life and work, the more effective 
will education become. So that the fact that a state 
university offers its facilities tc individuals or groups 
requiring help with some immediate practical problem 
is not an interruption, but rather an enrichment of its 
educational program. 

The first duty of this university is to provide educa- 
tional opportunity to all who have the ability and the 
desire to learn. Equality of opportunity is the guid- 
ing ideal of American democracy. It is not yet 
achieved, but our aim should be to approach it more 
and more closely, to the point where all boys and girls 
will be given the chance to realize whatever excellence 
is in them. We need a great diversity of talents and 
skills to man our complex productive system and to 
strengthen our national and community life. We 
cannot afford to waste our potential human resources 
Equality of oppor- 
tunity is primarily a matter of justice, but it is also 
a matter of national prudence. 

Here in New Jersey it is imperative that we find 
ways of increasing scholarship aid to the thousands 
of qualified young people who eannot go to college 
without it. We must also develop the colleges at 
Newark and Camden, perhaps at other centers of 
population, to meet the needs of the students who 
must go to college near their homes, or not at all. 

The university must be truly universal in its hos- 
pitality to individuals of all races and religions—to 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, to both men and 
women, to the old as well as the young. The only 
requirement should be that they want to learn some- 
thing which we can teach. 

In the delightfully fresh air of the Renaissance, 
Comenius wrote a treatise, entitled “The Great 
Didactic, or a Universal Method of Teaching Every- 
body Everything. Captious critics might take 
Comenius’s title as an unkind description of what 


by neglecting to cultivate them. 


” 


contemporary American universities are trying to do. 


But universities have always professed universality 
and tried to cover all existing knowledge; and the 
ideal of opening the doors of learning to all who 
wished to enter has been dreamed of again and again. 
It was the vision expressed in France in the 18th 
century by Condoreet and strongly proclaimed by 
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many of the men who founded this republic. It is an 
ideal only now beginning to be realized by the great 
state universities of this country. We do not, of 
course, propose to teach everybody everything. But 
we do take all knowledge, whether practical or theo- 
retical, to be our province; we do propose to make 
education available to all who wish to learn; and we 
propose to make operative, in the daily affairs of 
living, all the knowledge and wisdom we can either 
muster or foster, for the benefit of the people of this 
commonwealth. 

Though I am against all forms of educational dis- 
crimination, most strongly against that based on lack 
of financial support for needy but able young people, 
I would make one exception. I should like to see the 
university, in its extension services, offer some courses 
that would be open only to that growing but neglected 
group, the people over sixty. I hope that we shall 
see a great expansion in the work of University Col- 
lege and the general extension service for people of 
all ages and that much of it will be in the arts, phil- 
osophy, and history, as well as in the vocational sub- 
jects. We shall begin to be a much wiser nation 
when we cease to think of the diploma as the mark 
of a completed education. Education is never com- 
pleted, if it has “taken” at all. 

Rutgers has been since 1864 the Land Grant Col- 
lege of the State of New Jersey. It would be difficult 
to overstate the benefits which New Jersey agriculture 
has derived from the work of our experiment station 
and extension service and from the short courses and 
resident instruction of the College of Agriculture. 
New Jersey farmers are among the nation’s leaders 
in productivity, measured by any yardstick of agri- 
cultural efficiency. I would like to remind you that 
this represents far more than a gain to the farmers. 
City dwellers have benefited even more, through a 
cheaper, more varied, and abundant food supply. 

This illustrates a point which I would like to em- 
phasize: that the university should not be thought of 
only in specialized compartments, benefiting only par- 
ticular groups. I hope that city lawyers and engi- 
neers will remember that they gain from the work of 
the College of Agriculture and that farmers will 
recognize that political science is important to them. 
I also sincerely recommend that the citizens as a whole 
form themselves into a “pressure group” in support 
of the humanities and the arts, which bring in no 
direct revenue to any special class of people, but 
which are essential to the education of students in 
every field. 

Nevertheless, the nation does owe a special debt to 
its farmers, on whose insistence were established the 
agricultural and mechanical colleges which have done 
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All 
countries have necessarily developed technical educa- 


so much for democratic education. industrial 


tion. But in Germany it was fostered from above as 
an instrument of national power; in Russia it is used 
to build up totalitarian strength. We can be proud 
and grateful that in America it was the offspring of 
as sturdy and independent a group as history has 
ever seen, the farmers of this vast new continent. 
New Jersey can also point with pride to the facet 
that a graduate of Queen’s College in the class of 
1776 was one of the first to urge the establishment of 
agricultural colleges. This was Simeon DeWitt, who 
fought under Washington and later became surveyor- 
general of the State of New York. The work of the 
land-grant colleges has set a useful pattern, not only 
in weaving together research, education, and practice, 
but also in a healthy co-operation and apportionment 
of responsibility and control among Federal, state, 
and local units. 

This university must continue to expand its work 
with the farmers of the state; and I hope that simi- 
larly fruitful relationships between the university and 
industry, labor, business, the professions, and the arts 
will be steadily developed. 

The discovery of new knowledge is an essential 
function of the university. Our dynamic civilization 
is uniquely dependent on research. We can look 
forward to increasing productivity only if we in- 
erease technical competence. There are no new 
physical frontiers, no new natural resources to exploit. 
We have to create new resources. As has often been 
pointed out, we have to learn how to make more and 
more out of less and less, or to make two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before. 

But we cannot limit ourselves to applied research, 
and there is danger in relying for its support on con- 
tracts with government or with private groups desir- 
ing practical results. It is essential that we carry on 
the basie research, for much of which we have in the 
past relied on Europe. The continuing search for 
truth is the life-giving principle without which both 
practical research and teaching will wither. There is 
in fact no sharp dividing line between pure and ap- 
plied science. 

In research, as in teaching and learning, we are 
dealing always with individuals. Modern science is 
sometimes erroneously thought of as an impersonal 
foree, grinding out new discoveries more or less by 
itself. It does indeed require elaborate equipment, 
beyond the resources of any individual, but it is 
neither automatie nor impersonal. Discovery is al- 
ways the product of people working and thinking. 

The university must provide the material facilities, 


the opportunity for co-operative teamwork; even 
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more important, it must provide the freedom in which 
the creative imagination of individuals can function, 
not only in the sciences, but in the humanities and the 
arts as well. 

Knowledge is not static and inert; it does not re- 
side in laboratories or libraries, but in educated minds. 
Education is not a standardized product accurately 
measured in semester-hours; it is an achievement of 
individuals. There is no such thing as a mass mind. 
The relation between teacher and student is often far 
more important than the content of a cdurse. 

As we grow in size—and we must recognize that a 
very large increase in enrollment is inevitable—we 
must not lose sight of these facts. Individual guid- 
ance is quite as necessary as good courses; teaching 
groups cannot be too large. Even in this populous 
state we must plan for decentralized colleges of man- 
ageable size, each sharing the highly specialized per- 
sonnel and facilities, the library resources, of the 
whole university. Nor must we neglect to provide 
for the informal associations, the bu!l sessions and 
casual exchanges of ideas, which make going to 
college so much more edueational than taking a corre- 
spondence course. It is especially important to pro- 
vide adequate student centers for the urban, nonresi- 
dent students in New Brunswick, Camden, and 
Newark. 

In order to fulfill its mission, this university must 
be realistic, responsible, and resourceful. We live in 
a revolutionary period. We cannot solve our prob- 
lems by being merely imitative. 

The university has a great conservative function, 
that of. preserving and transmitting accumulated 
knowledge and teaching the tradition. As this convo- 
cation reminds us, we are in the direct line of inheri- 
tance from the first European universities—from 
-aris, Bologna, Oxford, Cambridge—as well as from 
our own colonial institutions. 

But creativeness is as necessary to the health of our 
dynamic civilization as is conservation. Unless we 
ean attack our present problems realistically and re- 
sourcefully, we shall not sueceed in preserving our 
most precious heritage of freedom. 

It goes without saying that the universities must 
themselves be free. And freedom always implies re- 
sponsibility. The university is responsible for seeing 
that the men and women who teach are persons of 
competence and integrity. But good teachers are 
people of conviction, and they must teach with con- 
vietion. Scholarship divorced from concern degener- 
ates into pedantry. Knowledge should result in 
judgment, and the much-talked-of liberal values have 
to become values-in-action; otherwise they become 
merely piety, when what we need is active virtue. 
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Neither science nor any other branch of knowledge is 
an isolated phenomenon with the moral neutrality of 
All have to be taught by individuals and un- 
I doubt if the much-needed 


a tree. 
derstood by individuals. 
revival of liberal education can result from any re- 
shuffling of the curriculum. It requires that all sub- 
well as the 


jects, the 

illuminated by a sense of their humane purposes. 
It would be a tragedy if the current mood of fear 

and distrust, expressed in the preoceupation with 


trying to fix the blame for past errors instead of 


sciences as humanities, be 


tackling our present problems courageously, should 
cripple our schools and universities by making us 
The university must be a place 
where teachers and students are seek the 
truth, where they are free to question, explore, and 
We cannot, of course, allow academie free- 


afraid of ideas. 


free to 


disagree. 
dom to be used as a cloak for incompetence; nor can 
we tolerate conspirators who claim its protection in 
order to destroy freedom. But we shall certainly 
destroy the vitality and strength of our own great 
tradition if we try to impose an orthodoxy of opinion, 
or to penalize criticism and dissent and with them 
creativeness. The student who has never questioned 
his beliefs, measured them against alternatives, often 
holds them We need surely not be 
alarmed if, in the process of growth, the young come 
up with sweeping solutions which middle-age knows 
to be too logical to be true to life and experience. 
An exhaustive study of the doings and opinions of 
American college graduates has just been published. 
It is reassuring in that it reveals the typical graduate 
to be a stable, predominately conservative citizen. 
Whatever his shortcomings may be, it does not appear 
that the freedom he enjoyed in college has hurt him. 

The same study records that most American college 
graduates are rather surprisingly well satisfied with 
But educators feel strongly that 


insecurely. 


their education. 
they ought to do much better than they have done. 
I doubt if there has ever been a time of so much 
soul-searching and self-criticism among the nation’s 
educators, and it is resulting in a lot of constructive 
reform. Frequently voiced criticisms are that we 
have taught subjects, and not students; that we have 
gone too far in specialization, neglecting the need for 
understanding our common tradition; that we have 
starved the arts, and with them the capacity for 
feeling, for disciplined imagination, which they teach; 
that we have disregarded the all-important problems 
of human relations and of human communication. 
We are aware of the danger of turning out a group 
of dangerously skilled barbarians, blind to their re- 
sponsibility toward the civilization which they enjoy, 
but which they expect merely to exploit. 
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Education has, of course, reflected the general atti- 
tude which has taken for granted the individual un- 
derstanding of and commitment to the spiritual bases 
of a free democracy. We now know that these things 
cannot be taken for granted. Education has to foster 
and cultivate them and renew them in each genera- 
tion. We have been so busy with and dazzled by our 
technical advances that we have paid too little atten- 
tion to the art of politics or, indeed, to the arts of 
living. 

The great strength of a free society is that it can 
correct its mistakes. The universities must now put 
first the education of young men and women as per- 
sons and citizens, recognizing that their training as 
competent technicians is necessary, but of secondary 
Techniques have only a derivative value, 
as they serve human purposes. It is the purposes 
that we must keep in the forefront of our conscious- 
Aristotle expressed this truth in the “Politics”: 
“We ought to choose war for the sake of peace, and 
business for the sake of leisure, and what is useful 
for the sake of what is fine. These are the aims we 
have to keep in view in the education of children and 
people of every age who require education.” 

In Athens, and indeed throughout most of recorded 
history, citizenship was limited to the few. The 
American Revolution paved the way for extending it 
to all men and women. Democracy means a leveling 
upwards toward the standards set by the best men, 
not a leveling downwards toward mediocrity. Edu- 
cation is our main resource in bringing about this 
general upgrading. That was the dream of the men 
who founded this republic and our first universities 


importance, 


ness. 


and who proposed a universal system of publie edu- 
It was the inspiration of the land-grant- 
In older societies, responsibility 


cation. 
college movement. 
has accompanied privilege, the privilege of the aristo- 
We require a high level of responsibility from 
every citizen, since all are privileged in the possession 


erat. 


of freedom. 

When the English Parliament extended the fran- 
chise in 1832, it was still limited to men of a certain 
property, on the grounds that these people had “a 
stake in the country.” We all have a stake in the 
country. We must teach our young people, by ex- 
ample as well as by precept, to feel that their personal 
welfare and integrity is bound up with the integrity 
of government and of business and professional re- 
lations. That is the only kind of deeply felt, fiercely 
held good citizenship which will get rid of the bribers 
as well as the bribed. 

It is silly and dangerous to believe that the world 
will evolve naturally toward civilization. That is the 
kind of thinking, or lack of thinking, which has led 
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We 


have put our faith in inevitable progress, in imper- 


to our present mood of confusion and anxiety. 


sonal historical forces, and we have forgotten to culti- 
vate the moral qualities that are both the under- 
Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Stalin have shattered any naive hope 


pinning and the justification of freedom. 


that governments would gradually become more demo- 
cratic. 
ing to substitute the environment for the moral will 


Marx and Freud have confused us by appear- 


and responsibility of men as the moving force in 
We have tended to blame all our ills 
and failures on the environment, the system, or the 
other party. 
deifying class, race, nation, or social system and for- 
getting our true relationship to a God-given moral 
order by which all these things must be judged. Ad- 
herence to these false gods has been called “the trea- 
son of the intellectuals.” It has intensified political 
hatreds throughout the world, substituting narrow 
loyalties for the loyalty to God and to universal 
human brotherhood. And belief in automatic secular 
progress, under whatever theoretical label, leads to a 
shallow optimism, when things are favorable, and to 
an equally unjustified despair, when the environment 
is not doing so well by us. 


human affairs. 


We have fallen for secular religions, 


I think our present mood, so sharply different from 
that of the men of the 18th century who founded this 
university and this republic, is a temporary thing. It 
is certainly time we shook it off. The outside threat 
is no greater today than the threat our forefathers 
faced; materially we are infinitely stronger than they 
were and the prospects before us are even more 
exciting. 

The outstanding issue before us is: how are we 
going to use our magnificent technical achievements? 
Let us stop trembling before our own artifacts and 
looking back nostalgically to a simpler past. 

If atomic energy could destroy us, it also offers the 
hope of bringing a more truly human existence within 
the reach of the half-starved populations of the world. 
That hope must be the basis of American leadership, 
backed by American economic productivity. We ean- 
not lead with our heads turned backward, or with our 
minds only on defending past gains. 

We need a positive affirmation of the moral princi- 
ples on which this republic was founded, a positive 
determination to realize them in practice through the 
use of our technical skills. 

The Judaeo-Christian tradition and the democratie 
philosophy are infinitely more powerful than the 
erude set of theories on which Nazism and Com- 
munism The conviction a free 
moral agent, related: to a moral order by which all 


rest. that man is 


human arrangements, including his own party, class, 
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or nation, must be judged has a universality of ap- 
peal. That is our weapon against Communism. 

The Federal principle is a great political invention, 
providing for local freedom and responsibility within 
an order acceptable to all. Unity which respects 
diversity, freedom based on a disciplined loyalty to 
over-all moral principles, these are the things we have 
to offer as the hope for world peace. 

We want not merely to defend freedom, but to ex- 
tend it. A purely defensive attitude will defeat itself. 
As Erich Fromm has pointed out, we want not only 
freedom from, but rather freedom for. Freedom is 
It has to be achieved anew in ever- 
That is the mission 


a positive good. 
ehanging material circumstances. 
of the continuing American revolution launched in 
1776. Freedom is lamentably far from realization in 
large sections of the world, among populations living 
on the borderline of starvation. 


To quote the late Wendell Willkie: “Only the 


productive can be strong, and only the strong can be 


free.” Material strength is based on material produc- 
tivity. We must develop all our resources of techni- 
cal knowledge, and we must be generous and deter- 
mined in our efforts to export our skills in order to 
raise the material level of more backward economies. 
But moral strength, based on human productivity of 
another kind, is even more important. Productivity 
in this sense is expressed in the arts, the sciences, the 
humanities, in the quality of family and community 
life, in the integrity of local and national government. 
This is the strength and the productivity which are re- 
quired for constructive leadership in the struggle for 
freedom. 

The challenge before us is as exciting and inspiring 
as that which our forefathers accepted with courage 
and faith. The university occupies a position of 
strategic importance and of great responsibility. It 
ean be said to embody our highest aspirations, our 
hope of material and moral progress. The State of 
New Jersey contains within it not only all the prob- 
lems, but also all the great potentialities of contem- 
porary society. The relationship between the citizens 
of the state and their university will become increas- 
ingly rewarding to both. It is our job to do our 
share in providing the productivity, both material 
and moral, which is needed to strengthen the free 
world. 

May we therefore determine, in this ceremony of 
dedication, to rise to our very great opportunities as 
our forefathers theirs. In the 
President Washington as he faced another critical 
period in the life of this nation: 


rose to words of 


Let us hold a standard to which the wise and the good 
may repair; the act is in the hands of God! 
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PROGRESS REPORT ON A 
WRITING CLINIC 


Duncan MALLAM 


Iowa State College, Ames 


In the fall of 1941 a Writing Clinic was set up at 
Iowa State College for the improvement of student 
English, the early experience with which was reported 
in ScHoou anp Socrery, January 9, 1943. 
has now been in operation for ten years, during which, 


The clinie 


in all probability, the problems with which it was 
intended to cope have appeared and reappeared in 
nearly every imaginable variation. 

For a full account of the circumstances leading to 
the establishment of the clinic at the college and for 
a full description of its modes of operation during 
the early years, the reader is referred to the report 
The briefest summary of these 
matters must here suffice. 


mentioned above. 


It has long been recognized that students in tech- 
nical schools, especially, tend to be poorly prepared 
in language, to backslide from instruction in fresh- 
man English, and to elect few composition courses 
beyond the freshman year. Efforts of many kinds 
have been made to compensate for the poor prepa- 
ration, prevent the backsliding, and see that such 
students attain and maintain a decent competence in 
writing. The clinic is our latest attempt to meet this 
need. At the time that we established the clinic, we 
established qualifying examinations, in the form of 
500-word impromptu papers, for seniors in their first 
term and for new graduate students. Certification of 
these students on the basis of the examinations was 
made a requirement for their graduation from the 
college and for continuation in its graduate school; 
there were no exemptions. Those who failed were 
asked to do remedial work in the clinic and were re- 
examined, This procedure was repeated until they 
reached a reasonable standard of proficiency. The 
clinic also offered assistance to all other students, 
except freshmen, who sought it voluntarily or were 
referred to the elinie by teachers or counselors who 
perceived their need. 

This general scheme still is in effect, but we have 
made some changes in the light of experience which 
we believe to be improvements. Our procedures are 
under continual scrutiny, and we hope to change other 
things for the better as time passes. 


The qualifying examinations remain the same; we 


feel that they tell us what we want to know. Par- 
ticularly, we insist on the 500-word minimum; shorter 
papers, we have found, seldom reveal the merits we 


hope to discover and even more seldom adequately 
reveal the weaknesses, especially of organization, in 
the writing of our students. The standards of our 
readers have become more clearly defined at the same 
time that the number of readers has been increased. 
We apply, with increasing accuracy and uniformity, 
the standards of our terminal course in freshman Eng- 
lish—standards, incidentally, which are being con- 
tinually refined. The papers were soon found to be 
too numerous to be read by a committee and were 
distributed to all experienced staff members instead. 
These readers “accept” or “reject” the papers, initial- 
ing them accordingly; and all rejected papers are 
rechecked by another reader, who adds his initials 
and either confirms or reverses the judgment of the 
original reader; in ease of reversal, still another staff 
member reads the paper; papers marked “doubtful” 
are read by two or more additional judges. Disagree- 
ments as to whether papers should pass or fail oceur 
more and more seldom and usually involve the newer 
and less experienced readers. 

Periodie scrutiny of rejected papers indicates no 
significant change in the kinds of errors our students 
make or in the weaknesses of their written communi- 
cation. The errors—in spelling, grammar, punctua- 
tion, diction, usage, and the like—are partly viola- 
tions of conventions and partly logical confusions 
which directly interfere with the expression or com- 
munication of subject matter. We are careful to take 
a liberal and realistic view of these matters and to 
mark papers accordingly. 

The number of students examined has fluctuated 
with enrollment through the years from about 600 
(in the fall quarter) to well over twice that number. 
The number of failures has also varied both by divi- 
sions (agriculture, engineering, home economics, sci- 
ence, and veterinary medicine) and as a whole; we 
prefer to refrain from invidious comparisons. But 
the over-all percentage of failures has been pretty 
constant: about 20 per cent of all students examined 
fail the qualifying examination at least once. A good 
many fail more than once. 

The treatment of students who fail is somewhat 
different from what it was at the beginning, when 
their remedial efforts were quite voluntary and were 
loosely supervised. It was found that most students, 
if left to their own devices, could not be relied upon 
to make either systematic or sufficient attempts to 
improve the quality of their writing. Instead, they 
merely glanced at their rejected papers and reap- 
peared at succeeding examinations, hoping to hit the 
jackpot. Sometimes, indeed, they did; but the weak- 
est among them were least aware of their weakness 
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and least diligent about removing it. Discipline has 
come to be applied increasingly to the students by 
their deans, some of whom now demand that students 
who fail more than once map out a detailed remedial 
program with the chairman of the clinical committee. 

The method of certifying students from foreign 
countries has been changed in both the graduate and 
undergraduate divisions of the college. Of course, 
some foreign students write better than do some na- 
tive ones, and many meet our standards with no ap- 
parent difficulty. A considerable number, however, 
fail merely because they have not mastered the Amer- 
ican idiom. These students may now be certified by 
their major advisers, if the students do not intend 
to remain permanently in this country and if the ad- 
visers are convinced that such students know ‘our 
language well enough to write intelligible reports 
and dissertations. This procedure seems fair and 
operates satisfactorily. 

The method of selecting clinical attendants remains 
the same, but there is some difference of opinion 
among us concerning it. From the beginning, par- 
ticipation has been department-wide, except that new 
instructors were excluded until they had had some 
experience with our standards. Thus no one has been 
burdened, and all have had reason to feel that they 
have a stake in the clinic and its success as a depart- 
mental project. 
that some teachers are temperamentally better suited 
than others for clinic duty. Some of us have felt, 
and still feel, that those specially gifted and specially 
interested ought to be assigned to the clinic any- 
where from quarter to full time and relieved of classes 
proportionately. 
such duty would soon become stultifying and would 
eventually prove less satisfactory than its advocates 
anticipate. 
no staff member serves more than two or three hours 
a week, and no relief from other duty is granted for 


At the same time it is recognized 


But the prevailing opinion is that 


Hence the wider participation continues; 


Correspondence 
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this service except occasionally to the chairman of the 
committee upon whom the administration of the clinic 
and of the examinations falls. 

A few changes have been made in clinical routine. 
Some of the records formerly kept have now been 
found to be superfluous. Those of students who come 
to the clinic repeatedly for help are retained, so that 
clinicians may co-ordinate their treatments of the 
same case. But when students merely come in once 
to see their rejected papers, the attendant merely 
makes a note of the visit on the cover sheet of the 
examination booklet. A\l records are of course con- 
fidential, and examinations are protected from seru- 
tiny by unauthorized persons. The notification pro- 
cedure also has been altered in the interest of econ- 
omy: those who pass are no longer notified individ- 
ually by mail; their names are posted on the depart- 
mental bulletin board; those who fail, however, are 
sent posteards requesting them to report to the clinic 
for conference. Specific clinical procedures remain 
the business of the individual attendant, and much is 
necessarily left to his discretion and judgment. 

A certain amount of systematic publicity is given 
the clinic during the academic year. The dates of the 
qualifying examinations and notes concerning their 
nature and explaining the functions of the clinie ap- 
pear regularly in the college catalogue. Notices are 
placed periodically in the college newspaper, which 
also occasionally runs a feature story on the clinic 
and its work. Teachers and counselors are continu- 
ally urged to refer students to the clinic, and the co- 
operation of the whole staff is from time to time 
specially solicited. 

After a decade of experience we feel we have 
worked out one fairly good way of holding our ad- 
vanced students to a respectable standard of written 
English. We are constantly on the alert for ways 
of improvement, but we have no present intention of 
radically changing our present methods. 





GENERAL EDUCATION OR 
SPECIALIZATION? 


GEORGE Boas 


The Johns Hopkins University 


I HAVE read with great interest the article by Pro- 
fessors Chamberlain and Buchler! commenting on an 
article of my own entitled “New Plans at Hopkins.” 
Though there is little in this courteous essay which 
requires reply, may I emphasize one or two points 
which may not be clear to your readers since my own 
paper appeared in a magazine of limited circulation? 

1 §CHOOL AND Society, May 3, 1952. 


1. I should like once more to point out that we do 
not offer the Hopkins curriculum as the only legiti- 
We 
About 


eighty per cent of our A.B.’s go on to some graduate 


mate means of attaining a university education. 
happen to face a peculiar problem here. 
school. Since we are a very small university, com- 
pared to Harvard, Columbia, or Chicago, to say noth- 
ing of the great state universities, we are forced to 
We naturally 


for graduate studies, that is to be 


limit our aims. decided to train men 
scientists and 
scholars, rather than to train them for the dozens 
of other purposes which, I repeat, we believe to be 


equally legitimate. 
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2. One can only agree with Messrs. Chamberlain 
and Buchler that we have no thoroughly sound method 
of selecting our students. But who has? We are 
working on that problem now as we have been in the 
past, and none of us would presume to say that we 
The whole plan 
may turn out to be a colossal failure unless we select 
the right students, and none of us suffers any illusions 
about this point. We should be grateful for any help 
which Columbia or any other university could give 
us toward solving this problem. 


have come up with the right answer. 


3. We do not maintain that every detail of our plan 
is novel nor do we think that novelty is necessarily 
desirable. We recognize that many details of our 
plan were to be found at Hopkins and others are to 
be found at other universities. It is probably the 
combination, not the individual elements, which is 
novel, but whether it is or not is of no great im- 
portance, 

4. I must plead guilty to using the term “general 
education” loosely, and I should not wish to criticize 
harshly what Columbia calls general education. I 
was simply attempting to point out that the Hop- 
kins plan would not lead to what is usually called 
narrow specialization. Since interdepartmental pro- 
grams and even intergroups programs are arranged 


Research. 
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for individual students as they are required, and as 
constant advice is being given a student who feels 
that he needs it, and since most of the faculty are 
convinced of the need for relating narrow subjects 
to their broader bases, there would seem to be little 
danger of pedantry, though of course the danger will 
always exist. 

5. To say that we need creative minds at the present 
time is not to say that there were not and shall not 
be other times which also have needed them and will 
I was thinking when I wrote the sentence 
to which Messrs. Chamberlain and Buchler refer of 
the contemporary drive back to authoritarianism in 
all fields. This was apparently not clear. 
There may be no dearth of creative minds today, 
but there is certainly a concerted attack being made 
upon them from both the Right and the Left. If 
Columbia is with us on this point, as it should be 
in view of its traditions, then we welcome its faculty 
to our side with enthusiasm. 

May I add once more my thanks for the courteous 
and thoughtful treatment which was given my article, 
an article which was prepared not for specialists in 
education, but primarily for the Johns Hopkins 


alumni. 


need them. 


almost 





ENROLLMENT TRENDS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Epwin M. Trorpe 
Florida A and M College 


IN a period of uncertainty like the present the task 
of planning the future of colleges and universities be- 
comes increasingly difficult. A number of basic fac- 
tors that affect enrollment trends should be discussed 
and enrollment estimates by authorities in this field 
need to be considered. 

Factors to be considered in estimating future en- 
rollments.—Birth rates, high-school enrollments, and 
the number of high-school graduates are some basic 
factors to be considered in estimating college enroll- 
ments. Most of the students who will enter college 
between 1952 and 1960 were born from the middle 
’30’s to the early ‘40's, a period during which there 
This 
is quite a contrast to the period 1930-34 during which 
The in- 
ereased birth rate which began to turn upward in 
1935, rose rather sharply in 1939-43, dropped in 
1944, turned even more sharply upward to 1947, and 
continued on a plateau until 1950 when it again 
turned more perceptibly upward than at any time 


was a steady inerease in the number of births. 


there was a decrease in the number of births. 


in our history and continues to increase. This in- 
crease in births is now beginning to show in college 
enrollments. 

Estimates of the Office of Education, FSA, indicate 
that a year ago marked the low total of enrollments 
in the public and private high schools. For the 1950- 
51 academic year this total was estimated at 6,141,700. 
The eurrent 1951-52 school year shows an increase 
estimated at 6,167,900, and each year will show in- 
ereases through 1960. Senior classes similarly were 
at their lowest last year with an estimate of 1,244,923. 
The senior total enrollment has gone up this year to 
1,250,233. i 

The Office of Education has estimated the total 
number of students who will be enrolled in public 
and private high schools, the number of pupils in 
the senior class, and the number of pupils who will 
graduate from high school during the period 1952 to 
1960 as indicated in Table 1. 

Social attitudes toward education constitute a fae- 
tor that must not be overlooked in predicting enroll- 
ment trends. Nowadays a college education, or at 
least colleze attendance, has become an integral part 
of the experiences that make one socially acceptable. 
As a matter of fact, going to college is about as com- 
mon today as high-school attendance was twenty or 
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thirty years ago. This attitude will encourage more 
high-school graduates to attend college and will, of 
course, positively affect enrollment trends. 

A projection of this trend into the future can be 
estimated by the use of a curve-fitting technique. The 
procedure consists of determining the functional re- 
lationship which exists between past enrollments and 
years and then projecting this function to the year 
or years for which data are desired. The general 
equation for the curve is of the form Y=ae"*. This 
equation results in an exponential curve and is nega- 
tively accelerated. It har been used by the Office of 
Education in predicting enrollment trends. 


TABLE 1 
ESTIMATED TOTALS FOR ALL SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


Senior Class 
316,180 
264,929 


Graduates 


1,195,000 
1,200,418 
1,181,432 
1,186,471 
1,204,649 
1,282,7¢ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Enrollment 

1948-49 6.327,800 
1949-50 
1950-51 
52 


83 


29 


326 
1959-60 1,605,995 


mh be ee eh eh fa pf hl pp 
Py : < + nh 


8,548,800 





* Office of Education. 


Jsing the figures released by the Office of Educa- 
tion which state that one person out of every 123 
of the total population was attending college in 1930 
and one out of every 61 was attending in 1949, we find 
that the ratio will be 1 to 58 in 1955, 1 to 57 in 1960, 
and 1 to 55 in 1965. 

The rapidly decreasing number of World War II 
veterans enrolled in colleges and universities is an- 
other factor to be considered during the next two or 
three years. It is a negative factor, and the number 
involved may be large enough to continue to shape 
the total trend in higher education. During the past 
three years, the dwindling veteran enrollment has been 
the deciding factor in the general downward trend. 
If the veteran enrollment had remained constant dur- 
ing the past three years, the over-all trend in enroll- 
ment would have been up. In 1950 there were 284,- 
000 fewer veterans than in 1949, while the total 
number of students in all institutions of higher learn- 
ing decreased by only 159,400. This year the decrease 
in veteran enrollment exceeds the general decrease by 
some 3,400 (see Table 2). 

Current military-service regulations regarding the 
drafting of young men into the armed forces will 
probably be the most significant factor in estimating 
college enrollments during the present emergency. 
Here it should be pointed out that future planning 
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and enrollment estimates should be made in light of 
periodic changes that are made in the draft regula- 
tions. 

The 1951 amendments to the Selective Service Act 
of 1948 have made deferments possible for a large 
number of college students, and, therefore, the present 
rate of drafting may be much less than it is generally 
thought to be. 

TABLE 2 
ToTaAL FALL ENROLLMENT AND TOTAL VETERAN ENROLLMENT 


IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
1939 THROUGH 1951* 








Total Veteran 


Fall of Enrollment 


Total Enrollment 





1939 1,364,815 
.272,000 (Est.) 
,180,365 
,000,000 ( Est.) 
773,190 
750,000 (Bst.) No data 

329 No data 

1,080,396 

1,149,933 

1,021,038 
856.300 
572.307 
388,747 


fe 

1,073,62 

2,078,000 
2,340,000 
2,408,249 
2,456,000 
2,296,592 
2,116,440 





* Office of Education. 


The Selective Service Act of 1948 provided for a 
temporary postponement of induction until the end 
of the school year, at which time the student became 
liable for The 1951 amend- 
ments changed this and gave students deferments with 
a Class I-S statutory deferment. In addition the 
amendments gave the President authority to prescribe 
regulations governing deferments in such numbers as 
he deemed necessary for the national interest. The 
President subsequently prescribed a Class II-S stu- 
dent-deferment program which is based on the stu- 
dent’s relative standing in his elass and upon his 
score on the Selective Service College Qualification 
Test. Students who are placed in Class II-S may 
receive renewed deferments after the expiration pe- 


immediate induction. 


riod, depending upon the diseretion of their local 
boards. It is possible, under the present military- 
service regulation, for a student to complete his en- 
tire four years of college without being drafted. 

In addition to this relatively liberal draft law, 
many of our colleges have ROTC programs which will 
also enable a student to complete his college work. 
Other military-service factors which will make it 
possible for more students to remain in college are as 
follows: (1) The number of students initially enter- 
ing college will not be materially affected by the draft 
since most students enter at age 18, and present regu- 
lations require the drafting of all available men above 
that age before the 18-year-olds are reached; and (2) 
there will be an exemption from military service of 
students medically disqualified under standards con- 
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sistent with a ten-per-cent-rejection rate among high- 


school graduates entering college.? 

Future enrollment trends.—The foregoing factors 
to which I have referred are some of the conditions 
that are affecting enrollments in higher education to- 
day and possibly for the next few years. Likewise, 
estimates of future enrollments as presented in this 
study are based on the status quo in relation to the 
present international situation. 

In attempting to arrive at reasonably reliable esti- 
mates of future enrollments, the assistance of several 
authorities in higher edueation who have conducted 
studies in this area was sought. Each person was 
asked to submit his estimates of total enrollments in 
institutions of higher education for each year between 
1952 and 1960, inclusive, and 1965. The almost 100 
per cent response and the several voluntary statements 
concerning an eagerness to participate in this study 
were received with gratification. It should be em- 
phasized here that any type of gazing into the erystal 
ball, such as predicting enrollments, is by no means 
statistically infallible and is subject to considerable 
error. Therefore, a word of caution is in order. 
We cannot rely wholly on estimates of future enroll- 
ments even by the experts because, as Raymond 
Walters, president of the University of Cincinnati, 
puts it, “There are too many imponderables in the 
world situation today.” there is 
justification for estimating enrollments as pointed out 


earlier. 


However, much 


A summary of the estimates of those who partici- 
pated in this study will be found in Table 3. 

1K. W. Ockerman, ‘‘Predicting College Enrollments 
in the Period of Mobilization.’’ An address presented 
before Group 8 of the 6th Annual National Conference 
on Higher Education, Chicago, April 2, 1951. 
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Estimates of total enrollments in institutions of 
higher learning for years 1952 through 1965 were 
submitted by the following: Francis J. Brown, staff 
associate, American Council on Education; John W. 
Bunn, registrar, Bowling Green (Ohio) State Uni- 
versity; J. Harold Goldthorpe, specialist in exchange 
of professors, teachers, and students, Office of Edu- 
cation; Ernest V. Hollis, associate chief, administra- 
tion, Office of Education; Thad L. Hungate, control- 
ler, Teachers College, Columbia University; Frank W. 
Hubbard, director, research division, National Edu- 
cation Association; Fred J. Kelly, specialist for land- 
grant colleges and universities, Office of Education; 
John L. Laneaster, University of Virginia; Clarence 
E. Lovejoy, Editor, “Lovejoy’s College Guide”; Ed- 
ward F. Potthoff, director, Bureau of Institutional Re- 
search, University of Illinois; Floyd W. Reeves, spe- 
cialist in higher education, the University of Chicago, 
and Robert C. Story, head, technical services, Office 
of Edueation. 

Contingencies that will necessitate a reappraisal of 
present estimates—A study of future enrollment 
trends today would not be complete without a brief 
statement relative to such contingencies as Universal 
Military Training and a general third world war. 
While it would be a “long-chance” guess to say that 
a third world war will take place during the next 
decade, many observers feel that UMT has a good 
chance of being enacted during the next session of 
Congress. Though the House of Representatives 
voted 236-162 for recommittal of the UMT bill on 
March 4, 1952, it is expected that some of the ob- 
jectionable features will be eliminated before it comes 
up again, giving it some assurance of passage. 


The question which administrators would like to 


TABLE 3 
ESTIMATES oF TOTAL ENROLLMENTS IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING FOR YEARS 1952 
THROUGH 1960 AND 1965 aS SUBMITTED BY A SELECTED GROUP OF INDIVIDUALS 
WHO HAVE CONDUCTED RESEARCH IN THIS AREA 


B 


900.000 790,000 
TOO.000 .T638.000 
600,000 TH6.000 
000 ; 000 
ooo LOD 000 
N00 THO 000 
O00 .7389,000 
H00 pe n00 
Ono 39.000 
1965 2,100,000 2.517.000 
F 
2 000,000 2 O00 
2.100.000 » ee oon 
150.9000 E O00 
00 ye, ooo 
R00,000 2 Ooo 
450.000 2 450,000 
600,000 2.550.000 
700,000 r O00 
800,000 2,750,000 
000,000 3,000,000 


1952 


te 


ototors 


* Estimated by E. M. Thorpe. 


** Frequency of four; combined report of four individuals 


ce 

881,000 
812.000 
8° 6.000 
850,000 


2 .090,000* 
2 060,0008% 
2 O20, 0008 
2 000,000 
940,000 2.100,0008 
012.000 2 200,000* 
100,000 2. 300,000* 
235.000 2.400,.000* 
2 400,000 


850,000 
800,000 3,000,000 


900000 
O00 
3,000 
5.000 

2 000 
N00 
3,000 
000 
243,000 
500,000 


otorore 


ifean (Average) 
1,974,000 
1,936,000 
1,940,000 
1.979.000 
2.056.000 
2.161.000 
2.326.000 
2.429.000 
2.547.000 
2,931,000 


H IT 
© 150.000 150,000 
> 900 000 100,000 
50.000 100, 000 
800,000 800.000 
400,000 3,200,000 
500,000 38,600,000 
2,600,000 4.000.000 
2 800,000 4,300,000 
8,000,000 4,600,000 
3,750,000 5,000,000 


totototo 
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have answered is, “What effect will UMT have on 
college enrollments”? Any draft program will affect 
different institutions differently. Those institutions 
which have ROTC programs, substantial proportions 
of veterans, and women, or schools of medicine or 
theology will be less hard hit than will the smaller 
liberal arts colleges for men. At any rate, it is the 
writer’s opinion that UMT will reduce total enroll- 
ments, and possibly by 100,000 or more men students 
annually. 

A general third world war will undoubtedly bring 
about a total mobilization of manpower and resources 
in an even more pronounced manner than during 


World War II. 


Events 


Colleges and universities, in such 
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an event, should expect a corresponding reduction in 
enrollment. 

Conclusion —Finally, it should be re-emphasized 
that estimates of enrollment trends as presented in 
this discussion can serve only as a general index for 
the nation as a whole. Enrollments in some insti- 
tutions may vary sharply from these predictions, 
while enrollments in others may follow the suggested 
pattern. Individual institutions are, of course, af- 
fected by local, state, and sectional factors which may 
be quite different from the national pattern. There- 
fore, this information should be interpreted in full 
cognizance of such factors, if it is to have meaningful 
implications for the work of college administrators. 





COMMENCEMENT THEMES, 1952 

COMMENCEMENT celebrations offer a unique oppor- 
tunity for informing the public on the meaning and 
place of education. After the exhortation to the 
graduates for whom the occasion primarily exists, 
even though for most of them the term “commence- 
ment” is a paradox, the public is entitled to be given 
some idea of what it has paid for, directly or indi- 
rectly, in submitting its sons and daughters to the 
process of education, whether in high school or in 
college. 

This year three themes come readily to mind. The 
first is academic freedom on which a number of elo- 
quent and forthright statements have recently been 
published. Not much more ean be added to these 
statements, but every opportunity should be seized 
to impress their significance on the minds of the 
public. Correlated with this is faith in 
education 
Dewey recently described as “the most important 
people in the country” charged with the responsibility 


American 


and American teachers whom Governor 


of educating American youth to world leadership and, 
as he said, 


because they are going to determine whether we educate 
free Americans who will be bright enough and competent 
enough to keep our country free in a dark and warlike 
world. 


The ideals of academic freedom and faith in edu- 
cation having been eloquently discussed, there should 
be little difficulty in convincing the public of the 
danger to American democracy of the unjustifiable 
and sometimes sneak attacks on American education 
under the guise of patriotism and loyalty. If it is 
established that teachers are important guardians of 
the privileges of liberty, they can surely be trusted 
both to write and to select the textbooks they wish 
to use without fear of pettifogging censorship and 
attacks. 


But these ideals that may well furnish themes for 
commencement addresses are not new. They are 
woven into the fabrie of the American tradition of 
education from the statement by George Washington 
to that of Harry S. Truman, and they can readily 
be found by those who are looking for authoritative 
definitions of that tradition in a bulletin published 
a few years ago by the Office of Education, FSA, 
under the significant title, “Expressions on Education 
by Builders of American Democracy.”—I. L. K. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


’ 


THE current “census” conducted jointly by the In- 
stitute of International Education and the Committee 
on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students, shows 
that well over 30,000 students from other lands are 
being trained this year in the United States; of these 
nearly one third are women. The countries with the 
largest number of citizens studying here are Canada, 
China, and Germany. The biggest jump in numbers 
over past years, however, is in the rapid increase in 
students coming from Asia, the Near East, and Africa. 
There is only one European country (Germany) now 
among the “top ten” as compared with four from Asia 
and two from the Near East. Nearly 3,000 of the 
Chinese students tabulated have been in the United 
States two or three years and are unable to return 
to China today. 

It is estimated that these students represent a 
financial investment of $75,000,000, working on the 
basis that total cost of travel, tuition, room, and board 
for the average student is $2,500. Almost half of 
them are “scholarship students,” receiving their train- 
ing on funds provided by their governments, the 
American government, private agencies, or by the 
colleges and universities themselves. 


In distribution the foreign-student population this 
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year roughly corresponds to the total population. 
With heavy concentrations in New York and Cali- 
fornia, foreign students can be found in every state 
in the union. For sheer numbers, the most “popular” 
American schools among foreign students are the Uni- 
versity of California, Columbia University, and New 
York University—each having over 1,000 foreign stu- 
dents in its student body. 

Engineering remains the chief field of study for 
visiting students. However, while our engineering 
schools are the main drawing ecards for South Asians 
and Near Easterners, most European students are 
now coming for study in social sciences and the liberal 
arts. An interesting development this year is the fact 
that religion is among the top ten fields of study for 
the first time. 

The institute, which administers exchange-of-per- 
sons programs, conducts the census annually in ¢o- 
operation with the Committee on Friendly Relations 
among Foreign Students. Fuller details of the census 
are given in the following pamphlets: 


‘*Edueation for One World,’’ report of the Institute of 
International Education on the 1951-52 census of foreign 
students in the U.S. 1 East 67th Street, New York 21. 
35 cents. 

‘“Unofficial Ambassadors,’’ report of the Committee on 
Friendly Relations among Foreign Students on the 1951- 
52 census of foreign students in the U. 8. 291 Broad- 
way, New York 7. 25 cents. 


THE FREE EUROPE UNIVERSITY IN EXILE 


ProGRress reports indicating substantial growth of 
the Free Europe University in Exile were presented 
at a specially called meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
according to an announcement made by A. A. Berle, 
The university’s Free Europe College, 
located at Strasbourg (France), opened November 1, 
1951, with approximately 90 students from the ten 
satellite Iron Curtain Countries, and recent applica- 


Jr., chairman, 


tions from young exile escapees indicate a capacity 
enrollment in the college for next year of 200, a num- 
ber to be selected from nearly 2,000 requests for ad- 
Malcolm W. dean of the Free 
Europe University in Exile. 


mission. Davis is 
The meeting also considered plans for future devel- 
DeWitt C. 
Poole, its first president, who has just retired. He 


opment of the university presented by 


has been succeeded by Levering Tyson of the National 
Committee for a Free Europe of which the university 
is a part. 

The changes in the official family of the Free 
Europe University in Exile, as announced by Dr. 
Berle, include the appointment of C. Mildred Thomp- 
son, former dean, Vassar College, as dean of women, 
and Stetson Holmes, director of the Mid-European 
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Studies Center, as secretary of the board. The Mid- 
European Studies Center is part of the Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation of the National Committee 
for a Free Europe. Elected as new trustees were the 
former dean of Columbia College, Harry J. Carman, 
to replace Reinhold Niebuhr, who resigned because 
of ill health, and Harold B. Miller, president of the 
National Committee for a Free Europe. 

Dr. Poole, who remains as a trustee of the univer- 
sity, was largely responsible for the establishment and 
organization of the Free Europe University in Exile. 
Dr. Tyson was for fourteen years president of Muhl- 
enberg College (Allentown, Pa.) prior to his coming 
to the National Committee in July, 1951. 

In his announcement Dr. Berle said, “The Free 
Europe University in Exile is fortunate to have the 
services of men of the caliber of Dr. Tyson as presi- 
dent and Dr. Poole as a trustee whose judgment and 
advice will be of continuing value for the future.” 


GRANTS TO STANFORD AND YALE 
UNIVERSITIES TO EXTEND 
FAR EASTERN STUDIES 


THE efforts of Stanford University to encourage 
studies of the United States in Japan will continue 


over the next five years. J. E. Wallace Sterling, 


president, has announced that the program, carried 


out over the past two years by the university in co- 
operation with the University of Tokyo, will be ex- 
tended through 1956 under a $160,000 grant by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The funds will cover the ex- 
penses of both universities, provide two scholarships 
annually for two Japanese to study in this country, 
and facilitate the building up in the University of 
Tokyo of a collection of the most important con- 
temporary materials on America. 

George H. Knoles, associate professor of history, 
who took part in the seminars during 1950 and 1951, 
will head the group of scholars scheduled to go to 
Japan this summer. Others in the group will be 
Perry G. E. Miller, professor of American litera- 
ture, Harvard University, covering the field of Amer- 
ican literature; Morton G. White, associate professor 
of philosophy, Harvard University, philosophy; Rob- 
ert A. Walker, associate professor of political sci- 
ence, Stanford University, political science; and Lorie 
Tarshis, associate professor of economics, Stanford 
University, economies. Dr. Knoles will handle the 
field of American history. Under the stimulus of the 
seminars conducted by the University of Tokyo and 
Stanford University, another series will be conducted 
by the University of Illinois jointly with Kyoto and 
Doshisha universities, also under financing by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

The of New York has 


Carnegie Corporation 
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awarded a second grant of $150,000 to Yale Uni- 
versity for its Southeastern Asia Study Program, to 
be extended over a five-year period beginning June 1. 
The program, which is under the direction of Stephen 
W. Reed, associate professor of sociology, is carried 
on at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. 
During the five-year period of the first $150,000 grant 
the area program became part of the permanent cur- 
riculum of the university. Both teaching and re- 
search projects are carried on in linguistics, cultures, 
geography, history, and politics. Emphasis in the 
next five years will be placed on strengthening the 
training plan in the university and on the develop- 
ment of systematic research within the countries em- 
braced in the general area. 


Notes ad News 
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SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SOCIAL-SCIENCE 
TEACHERS AND INSTRUCTORS 
In order to increase the study of Eastern Europe 
in American secondary schools and colleges, the Mid- 
European Studies Center is offering a limited number 
of scholarships to teachers and instructors in the 
social sciences for a course on “Satellite Europe” to 
be held at New York University this summer. 


This course, made up of two 6-week sessions, will 


have prominent experts, both American and Euro- 
pean, lecture on subjects of their specialization. 

Scholarship applications, accompanied by a recom- 
mendation from the candidate’s school superintendent, 
should be mailed to Mid-European Studies Center, 4 
West 57th Street, New York 19. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending June 9: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Millicent Carey McIntosh, whose appointment as 
dean, Barnard College, Columbia University, was re- 
ported in ScHoot AND Society, December 7, 1946, 
has been given the newly created title of president. 
Mrs. McIntosh will retain a deanship in the university 
and will continue as a member of the University 
Council. 


F. Pendleton Gaines, Jr., dean of students, Southern 
Methodist University (Dallas, Tex.), has been ap- 
pointed president, Wofford College (Spartanburg, 
S. Car.), to succeed Walter Kirkland Greene, whose 
resignation was reported in SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
June 30, 1951. Clarence Clifford Norton, dean of 
administration, has been serving as acting president 
during the interim. 


Robert A. Choate, associate professor of music edu- 
cation and director of placement, School of Musie, 
Northwestern University, will assume new duties, 
August 1, as dean, College of Music, Boston Univer- 
sity, succeeding Warren S. Freeman who resigned in 
the winter. Eugene H. Floyd, assistant to the presi- 
dent, has been serving as interim acting dean. Colin 
H. Kerr, assistant professor of science, has been ap- 
pointed assistant dean and will direct the new Junior 
College that will open in the fall as a direct outcome 
of the special pilot program in work-and-study eur- 
ricula for special students that was inaugurated in the 
College of General Education in 1949. Judson Rea 
Butler, dean, College of General Education, will also 
hold the post of dean of the new college. George W. 
Denemark and Walter N. Durost are leaving the uni- 
versity to assume new duties. Mr. Denemark, assistant 
professor of education, has been appointed executive 


secretary, Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, NEA, and will edit Educational 
Leadership. Dr. Durost, associate professor of edu- 
cation, will establish an educational testing service 
in Dunbarton (N. H.), offering a machine-scoring 
service and a reporting and consulting program for 
school systems. 


Donald R. Mallett, acting director, Office of Student 
Affairs, Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.), has 
been appointed dean of men in a re-establishment of 
this deanship. George Emerson Davis, formerly, 
director, Office of Student Affairs, has been appointed 
head of the newly created Office of Adult Education. 
Helen B. Schleman, whose appointment as dean of 
women was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 21, 
1947, will continue in the deanship, and her work will 
be co-ordinated with that of the dean of men. 


Fernand Vial, chairman of the department of Ro- 
mance languages, Graduate School, Fordham Uni- 
versity, will be the director of a French Institute for 
Sisters that will be a feature of the university’s sum- 
mer session. The institute will consist of intensive 
formal 
in French culture and civilization, special lectures, 
and field trips. The nuns will be segregated from 
English-speaking students and, when not in class, will 
live in a separate French residence under the direction 
of a Dominican nun recently arrived from France. 


and informal conversation courses, courses 


Elizabeth W. Ross, who has been on leave of absence 
from Roanoke ( Va.) College, has returned to the staff 
Zebulon Vance Hooker, IT, 
assistant professor of English, and Elwood Douglas 
Fox, instructor in physical education, have also re- 
turned after leaves of absence. Barbara Cline, dean 
of women; Robert M. Cooper, associate professor of 
English; Marian Elaine Kayhart, instructor in bi- 


as director of dramaties. 
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ology; and EKdward Tucker, instructor in English, 
are leaving at the close of the academic year. 

Peter H. Winn, director of sports and special events, 
station WIIMP, Northampton (Mass.), has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Horace W. Hewlett, director of 
public relations, Amherst ( Mass.) College. 


Frederick L. Fitzpatrick, professor of natural 
sciences, Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
been named head of the department to succeed 38. 
Ralph Powers who will retire, June 30, after 24 years 
of service. Maurice H. Fouracre, director of the divi- 
sion of education for exceptional children, State Uni- 
versity of New York College for Teachers at Buffalo, 
has been appointed head of the department of special 
education. John KR. Clark, professor of education, 
will also retire, June 30, after 29 years of service. 


Dwight W. Chapman, Jr., who holds a visiting pro- 
fessorship in the University of Michigan, has been 
appointed professor of psychology and chairman of 
the department, Vassar College (Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y.), to succeed M. Brewster Smith. 

Lloyd Davidson, a visiting lecturer in the University 
of Washington (Seattle 5), has been appointed pro- 
fessor of English and chairman of the department, 
Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.). 

Gordon S. Miller, a member of the staff of Mercer 
University (Macon, Ga.), has been appointed head 
of the department of physical sciences, Bessie Tift 
College (Forsyth, Ga.), to succeed George Paul What- 
ley who will retire at the close of the academic year. 


Brooks Anderson, assistant professor of sociology, 
Marietta (Ohio) College, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of sociology and economics, Washington Col- 
lege (Chestertown, Md.). Frank Erk has been named 
associate professor of biology, and Joan Hartman, 
instructor in English. 

The following have been appointed Education Fel- 
lows in Harvard University for the academie year 
1952-53: Herbert I. Bruning, principal, Emporia 
(Kans.) High School; Frank G. Dickey, dean, College 
of Education, the University of Kentucky; John W. 
Hanson, instructor in High 
School, University of Douglass B. 
Roberts, assistant superintendent of schools, Westport 
(Conn.). 


education, University 


Illinois; and 


James B. Marks, graduate assistant in musie, In- 
diana University, has been appointed instructor in 
brass instruments, theory, and composition, School of 
Music, West Virginia University, to sueceed Archie 
O. Haughland, who will continue graduate study in 
the Eastman School of Musie (Rochester, N. Y.). 


Alice B. Thompson, librarian and associate profes- 
sor of library science, New Haven State Teachers 
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College, was recently elected national chairman of the 
Council on Library Education, a newly created section 
of the division of library education, American Library 
Association. 


Recent Deaths 

Glenn H. Nelson, professor of education, University 
of Arizona, died, May 22, at the age of fifty-two years, 
according to a report received by SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 6. Dr. Nelson had served as teacher in the public 
(1918-21), Jonesboro (Ind.); teacher of 
science and principal (1921-24), Converse (Ind.) 
High School; prineipal (1924-29), Clay Township 
Consolidated High School, and principal (1929-30), 
Bunker Hill Consolidated High School, Peru (Ind.) ; 
lecturer in education (1930-31) and assistant (1931- 
J+), the University of Wisconsin; director (1934-36), 
registrar (1936-39), and director of student personnel 
(1939-43), Wisconsin State Teachers College ( White- 
water); and professor of education (since 1943), 
University of Arizona. 


schools 


The Reverend Robert O. McClure, former president, 
Ohio Northern University (Ada), died, June 2, at the 
age of sixty-seven years. Dr. McClure had served as 
superintendent of schools (1930-31), Athens (Ohio) 
District, and (1931-36), Chillicothe (Ohio) District; 
minister (1936-41), Epworth Methodist Church, 
Toledo (Ohio); minister (1941-43), Lima (Qhio) 
District; and president (1943-49), Ohio Northern 


University. 


James Edwin Lough, president, American Floating 
University (Los Angeles 25), died, June 3, at the 
age of eighty years. Dr. Lough had served as teacher 
(1891-93) in public schools in Ohio; instructor in 
psychology (1894-98), Radcliffe College (Cambridge, 
Mass.); instructor (1896-98), Harvard University; 
(1897-98), Wellesley (Mass.) College; 
professor (1898-1901), Wisconsin State Normal 
School (now State Teachers College, Oshkosh) ; pro- 
fessor of physiology and experimental psychology 
(1901-27), secretary (1902-16), director of the sum- 
mer school (1904-22), dean, extramural division 
(1908-27), and president and educational director 
(1926-31), University World Cruise, New York Uni- 
versity; and president (since 1932), American Float- 
ing University. 


instructor 


John Wallace Goodrich, director emeritus, New 
England Conservatory of Musie (Boston), died, June 
6, at the age of eighty-one years. Mr. Goodrich had 
served the conservatory as a member of the faculty 
(1897-1907), dean of the faeulty (1907-30), and di- 
rector (1930-42). 


John Walter Heckert, professor emeritus of educa- 
tion, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), died, June 6, 
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at the age of eighty years. Dr. Heckert had served oer MARIE, “——— . —— Bere 
3 suverintende _ ‘ ae STUART W. COOK. esearch Methods in Socia 
pos Nii rintendent of s hools (1900-01), Excelsior Relations: With Especial Reference to Prejudice. Book 
(Minn.), and (1901-04), Renville (Minn.) ; instructor I: Basic Process. Pp. x+421. Book II: Selected 
in education and principal (1906-09), Model School, Techniques. Pp. x+759. Dryden Press, 31 West 
St eeinls ~. —_ ' ~N BS 54th Street, New York 19. 1951. $6.50, the set; 
4ouisiana State Normal College (now Northwestern $4.00 a volume. 


State College, Natchitoches); and head of the de- Research concerned with immediate application requires 
throughout the research —_ a collaborative effort be- 


partment of education and director of training (1909- tween social scientists and those who are to act upon their 

9 findings. This is what is attempted in these books. 

28) and director, division of elementary education i 
1925-42), Miami University. 4 

( ’ KEESECKER, WARD W. ‘‘Know Your School Law.’’ 
Office of Education, FSA, Bulletin No. 1. Pp. iv + 26. 
Government Printing Office, W —— 25, D. C. 


RECENT ° es 1952. 15 cents. 
This is designed to encourage and assist one who seek 
OVI. to improve our school systems through the improvement 
of their laws. 





LEMERT, EDWIN M. Social Pathology. Pp. x + 459. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 36. 1951. 


‘*Art for Elementary Schools: A Manual for Teachers.’’ 
Curriculum Bulletin No. 2. Pp. viii+ 135. Illustrated. nye 
See oe See Se: Le ae Hee kee, 259 pod f the theory of sociopathic behavior, with par 
= ‘ _ me é 8s ay ofr e cory Oo OCIOPE » rior, » 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2. 1952. ticular reference to such deviations as radicalism and 
This is part of a program of curriculum development that crime 
will serve a useful purpose not only with respect to art e 
experiences but also in helping organize other learning 
SUVNiGG MORRINGTE! to chilersn. LOCKE, LOUIS G., WILLIAM M. GIBSON, AND 
e GEORGE ARMS (Editors). Toward Liberal Educa- 


BLAU, JOSEPH L. Men and Movements in American tion. Vol. 1. Pp. xiii +830. Introduction to Litera- 
Philosophy. Pp. xi+403. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New ture. Vol. II. Pp. xxi+749. Rinehart & Company, 
York 11. 1952. $4.50. Ine., New York 16. 1952. $3.75, each; $5.50, com- 
This traces the development of philosophic ideas and sys- bined edition. 
tems in America from their earliest beginnings to the mid- Revised edition; this is an attempt to make an anthology 
twentieth century, covering such movements as transcend- which will help college students understand what liberal 
entalism, idealism, pragmatism, realism, and naturalism. education can mean to them. 

@ s 

BROWER, E. ORSON. Should Fatherhood Begin at McCARTHY, MARY. The Groves of Academe. Pp. 
Forty? Pp. xvi+240. Elbert Orson Brower, 426 E. 302. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York 17. 
Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 25. 1952. $3.25. 1952. $3.50. 

e A satirical novel by the author of “Cast a Cold Eye” about 
a conflict between a “wooden liberal” college president and 
DETJEN, ERVIN WINFRED, AND MARY FORD a ‘wily subversive” instructor. 
DETJEN. Elementary School Guidance. Pp. xi + 266. e 
‘ ee ‘ z ie, °F os5°0 a - ' " 
a Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 36. 1952. PENROSE, WILLIAM 0. Freedom Is Ourselves: 
a ; ight: Juti h itize Sas 
This book is specifically intended for the kindergarten to pong rth pgs of the ) Citisen 0 he a 
8th grade and contains explanatory material for the Civie Education. p. Xvii +256. University of Dela- 
teacher, plus step-by-step methods of classroom procedure ware Press, Newark. 1952. 
to help put theory into practice. This book is written for the purpose of helping ourselves 
e and those whom we teach to become more informed citizens. 


DUNN, L. C., AND TH. DOBZHANSKY. Heredity, e 
Race, and Society. Pp. 143. The New American Li: RUNES, DAGOBERT D. Of God, The Devil and the 
brary of World Literature, Inc., New York 22. 1952. Jews. Pp. 186. Philosophical Library, New York 
35 cents. 16. 1952. $3.00. 
A scientific explanation of human differences—newly re- An ethical indictment of the Western World and the lies 
vised and expanded. and contradictions that corrode and must in time crumble 
e the foundations of its culture. 


HIGHFIELD, M. E., AND A. PINSENT. A Survey of e 
Rewards and Punishments in Schools. Pp. xxiv+432. SONDEL, BESS. Wells High School Experiment in the 
Newnes Educational Publishing Company, Ltd., South- Teaching of Communications. Unpaged. Mimeo- 
ampton Street, London W.C.2. 1952. 22/-. graph. 2100 Lincoln Park West, Chicago 14. 1952. 
A report by the National Foundation for Educational Re- A report of work done in three classes, speech, physical 
search in England and Wales. science, and history, at Wells High School in collaboration 
° with Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of schools, Chicago. 


HYNDMAN, OLAN R. The Origin of Life and the i 
Evolution of Living Things: An Environmental Theory. TAPPAN, PAUL W. (Editor). Contemporary Correc- 
Pp. xxi+648. Illustrated. Philosophical Library, tion. Pp. xvii+434. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York 16. 1952. $8.75. Ine., New York 36. 1951. $5.75. 
This is an attempt to explain the origin and evolution of Contributions en various phases of the treatment of the 
living things on a physico-chemical basis and as expres criminal and the delinquent by authorities in sociology, 
sions of the operation of natural law. criminology, penology, and related areas 
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KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
Education Association. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, 
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THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities im 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us, 














FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


gr Sen, 
Secondary i A ‘a College 


Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping,, and en- 
hances good will. 


3 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











A Report of a Five-Year Study of 20 Minnesota Schools 


§-~<~— Because the goals of home eco- 
nomics have changed markedly within re- 
cent years, facts are needed to chart its 
future course. This report presents more 
pertinent facts than any previous study of 
home economics in the public schools. It 
discusses the strong and weak points of 
the home economics program, shows the 
factors which seem to influence its effec- 
tiveness, and suggests ways in which the 
program may be improved. 

An important aspect of the study is an 
examination of the facilities and effective- 


ness of homemaking instruction in schools 
receiving state and federal vocational funds 
in comparison with similar data from 
schools not receiving such subsidies. Recom- 
mendations — admittedly provocative and 
probably controversial — are based on the 
results of the analyses. 

School administrators, home economics 
supervisors and teachers, government ofhi- 
cials, and parent and civic groups con-_ 
cerned with educational developments will 
find this report stimulating and helpful in 
planning curricula. 


319 pages; 22 tables; 29 charts. Indexed. $4.75 
By CLARA BROWN ARNY, Professor of Home Economics Education, University of Minnesota. 


The Effectiveness of the High School 


Program in Home Economies 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 











